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A DAY OF GIORGIONE 

We were away early that morning, gliding with the gondola's 
unapparent haste through winding green canals and past crum- 
bling gray palaces toward the station. There was a hint of au- 
tumn in the fresh August breeze, and clearer light than that of 
common days rested on carven Gothic windows, on wave^ 
washed doorways, and on the woodbine tendrils trailing over 
walls of pale rose color or of faded yellow. As our train sped 
away from Venice, the domes of the city lay bubble-like upon 
the water, the light of the east seeming to rim them with gold. 
Across the blue lagoon Murano's walls cast many-tinted reflec- 
tions ; farther still, where one yellow sail drifted along the hori- 
zon, lay the dull mass of Burano, with the ancient tower of 
Torcello rising dimly from the sea. We turned our faces reso- 
lutely toward the north, where the Alps lay clear in the air 
washed by the quick rain of yesterday, for in this direction lay 
the little town we were intent on visiting, Castelfranco, the 
birthplace of Giorgione. 

All about lay tawny fields of ruddy broom-corn and meadows 
of fresh grass where buttercups and daisies were still blossoming. 
Far and near, vines weighed down by clustered grapes stretched 
from mulberry tree to mulberry ; huge white oxen, slow of foot, 
went ploughing down green fields, past tall poplars and leafy 
chestnut trees ; women, red-skirted, bare-headed, went forth be- 
hind blue carts to a late, fresh hay-making; and all the while, 
beyond this great, fertile, level plain of Venetia, lay a wonderful 
background of delicately shaded blue mountain slopes. 

It was one of those rare days, when, through the mellow sun- 
shine, a certain perfectness of things is made visible in grass and 
tree and flower. The white clouds floating in the untroubled 
blue, and the newly fallen snow crowning the Alpine peaks were 
full of softened color. The gleam of our own mood seemed to 
come back to us from the burnished copper kitchen things seen 
through the doorway in the darkened interior of a cottage here 
and there ; from the shining ear-rings of the harvesters and the 
brown curls of barefooted children standing by the way ; from 
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red roof and chimney far or near ; and from tall yellow fleur-de- 
lis rising behind moss-grown garden walls. Surely, the long 
blades of corn wore edges of light ; the gray-green leaves of 
olive and of willow shone in the sun, and the deep-tinted cy- 
presses were flecked as with star-dust. 

The enchantment of the moment was not that wrought by a 
spell from some world of dreams, but worked out from the very 
heart of this. The utter harmony of things in the visible world 
penetrated the soul, for it was one of the charmed times of truce 
when one does not hear the crying of a child or see an animal 
hurt. Such fulfilment of desire seemed attained by every living 
creature that we longed to step into the place of each. The 
boy kept waiting by the train with his old white horse in a 
splendid shady avenue of plane trees roused a thrill of longing 
to follow the long white road with him. A secret wish to share 
the lot of the white oxen possessed us : if I were an ox I should 
like to plough on such a day as this when the air of earliest au- 
tumn is sweet with new-cut hay. The blue smock of a peasant 
who was walking with a rake upon his shoulder by a long green 
hedge won me to envy that I give not to kings, for it was a day 
when every path seemed wonderful and the distant mountains 
bound a paradise lying not on that side but on this. . 

Trying to recall other moments which had brought this 
mood, I could think of but one master beside the sunshine who 
could give one this sense of ripened beauty, and that master 
was Giorgione. The face of the shepherd boy at Hampton 
Court, with its warm golden browns of cheek, of eye, of hair, 
bears in the meditative eyes, the curving lips, a present assur- 
ance of perfect things, while the very rendering of textures, of 
curling hair, of rounded cheek, the grasp of the hand upon the 
flute, bring to eye and to finger-tips a sense as of having 
touched reality. The visual memory of this blended with road- 
side scenes before our eyes, of mother and child standing in 
deep grass, of tall, sun-browned lads working in the fields, in an 
expression of vivid joy. 

Then, between me and the purpling grapes among the green, 
passing as swiftly as actual scenes of life before me, floated other 
pictures, ascribed to Giorgione, taken away by modern criti- 
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cism, given back, perhaps, in bewildered questioning as to what 
constituted the essential qualities of his work. First came the 
"Apollo and Daphne" of the Seminario by Santa Maria Delle 
Salute at Venice, the landscape bearing the look of this spread 
out before my eyes, with delicate-leaved acacia and heavily 
foliaged chestnut painted against a background of mountains as 
blue as these. A golden light from the pursuing Apollo falls 
upon Daphne, fleeing, changing to leafy laurel now as the only 
sure escape, puzzled, yet wearing a look as if turning to cool 
green leaf and branch were not pain. 

Again, the " Family of Giorgione " of the Palazzo Giovanelli 
at Venice appeared, taking its place with no sense of jar, as part 
of the picture of this exquisite day. This sunshine that seems 
partly from without, partly from within, this reality of leaf and 
of stem, of sun-touched height and brown hollow, this same suf- 
fusing glow are here. Warm light falls on the brow and on the 
half-waves of hair of the contemplative figure who watches his 
paradise, near, yet far enough to feel its entire charm. Surely, 
no man ever stood so firmly upon his happiness ! It is not mere 
visible beauty that is spread out before you in cunning line and 
actual tint of real things, but the full sense of the actor-observer 
is given, his feeling of the sunlight on his forehead, of the cool 
air at his pulses. His joy is written on the grass at his feet, on 
distant foliage, bringing one a double reality of actual charm, 
and of a poet's sense of it. Before my eyes, as we sped on our 
way, stretched a world of things, which, in seeming more beau- 
tiful than was their wont, seemed also more real ; and in mem- 
ory of this artist's work I found the same touch given by this 
rare atmosphere to green meadow and trailing vines of ripening 
grapes. 

At this moment of revelation the sharp questioning of the au- 
thenticity of the pieces of work attributed to Giorgione did not 
trouble me, rather it seemed more wonderful that, among the 
pictures of an elder day, a certain quality of fine joyousness, ex- 
pressed in soft color whose inner glow has the value of light 
should have been connected always with him. While his painting 
has, for the most part, perished, and that record of his artist life, 
left in rich coloring on inner and on outer walls at Venice, has 
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faded, as the city's wonderful sunsets have faded in the west, — 
a witness to his power, more significant than that which could 
be afforded by the actual work of his hands, is apparent in his 
gift of quickening other artist eyes to his way of seeing, so that 
a certain golden light on things has come to mean his trail. 

Castelfranco was at first a glimpse of dull, clustered towers 
against the sky ; then a quaint tower with crumbling red roofs 
and lines of ancient wall, relieved by a wide background of 
green fields and blue mountains ; and suddenly we seemed to be 
within a mediaeval stronghold where the stone dwelling houses 
stood shoulder to shoulder as in old-world lines of defence, and 
tiny donkeys, trotting with heavy loads over the worn pave- 
ments, lent the timeless patience of their faces to the expression 
of age everywhere visible. Though the old castle has been de- 
stroyed, its walls still stand in the heart of the little town, their 
bold outlines softened by trailing woodbine and by English ivy 
with its deep, clinging green. Dull, ruddy brown at base, 
where the sluggish water of the moat reflects them as it does 
leaf and flower growing on its bank, late roses and red dahlias 
on stately stalks, — it kindles to brighter color along the machi- 
colations at the top, as if the vivid sunsets of many hundred 
years were still reflected there. 

It was here that Giorgone, or, as the Venetians said, Zorzi, 
the great painter of the sunrise of the Renaissance was born, 
perhaps in the year 1478, and there he spent a childhood of 
which no record has been kept, going early to Venice, and ear- 
ly winning glory, pupil of Giovanni Bellini and master of Titian, 
dying, still but a youth, in 1 5 1 8, having chosen death, tradition 
says, in a last kiss from the lady of his love who was ill with the 
plague. From our window in the oddest of old-world inns, we 
could see, on a pedestal set in the moat, the marble statue 
erected in his honor, white against the deep green covering and 
the soft brown of the walls, standing half-way between the road 
along which his mother's peasant folk had plodded on their 
way to the market-place, and the lordly walls where his father's 
ancestors had held rule. But neither this curled, self-conscious, 
trivial stone thing, nor the brown faces of men and women 
passing up and down the streets, nor the stones of the old tower 
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tell the secret of the genius of this painter, to whom it was given 
to make visible the very "land of heart's desire," of which the 
poets have dreamed and sung, but which none have seen with 
bodily eyes as clearly as he saw it. 

The one picture which critics agree upon as the uncontested 
work of Giorgione belongs to the parochial church of Castel- 
franco which stands close to the old castle walls, a Madonna en- 
throned between Saint Francis and Saint Liberalis. We looked 
long at its rendering of clear air and unfaltering light on far 
blue mountain and faint blue lake, and on the sun-warmed path 
leading to the brown castle of the background, then at the cen- 
tral figure set in this exquisite landscape, finding here the same 
reality which makes Giorgione's picture-world nearer your every 
sense than the world of visible things. Here, too, the painter 
has wrought out an instant of sweetest content, still potent in its 
charm despite the dimming of its effect wrought by restoration. 
Among the countless Madonna faces on which foreboding and 
pain and endless aspiration are written, it is good to find one in 
which the present moment is the culmination of all hope, the 
grasping of the star. It brought back to memory that master 
face of the Pitti Palace at Florence, the musician of "The Con- 
cert," whose very hands, whose look of eyes and mouth and 
worn cheek, are as the inner melody of things made visible. 
Taken from Giorgione and ascribed to Titian, it has won its 
way back in the latest criticism to the earlier artist, as if by 
force of its own expression. Who but Giorgone could have 
wrought out that divine harmony between the soul and the 
world about it, and could have pictured the very music of ac- 
cord between joy and sorrow? 

As we drove in the late afternoon through the country about 
Castelfranco, down long avenues of plane trees, or on the open 
road, catching glimpses of wonderful mountains through stalks 
of tall standing corn, through the feathery branches of acacias, 
or gray-green olive leaves, we wondered whether it was the 
spirit of Giorgione which lent this expression of perfectness to 
things, or whether his soul had been born of some special qual- 
ity in his native air. Surely there were moments when it 
seemed as if we had found at last " the light that never was on 
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sea or land." It rested on the wide fields of broom-corn, on 
far-off hills, and on the beautiful cypress avenue of the Campo 
Santo, whose deep green seemed to reach the myriad-tinted 
purple of the Alps beyond. The stragglers along the highways, 
the goose-girls, blue-clad, bare of foot and of head, watching 
their stately flocks in fresh fields of grass, seemed part of the 
profound harmony of the moment. Far away, beyond tall pop- 
lar and broad plane tree, its yellow walls gleaming faintly upon 
one of the foothills of the mountains, lay Asolo, in whose name 
is written forever the record of another day stolen from the age 
of gold. 

At night, watching from our window at the inn the reflections, 
in the grass-grown moat, of many lights that stayed, and many 
lights that passed, we found our wonder at the artist-name 
deepening. Born at the rare moment of the early Renaissance, 
and representing more fully than any other its new sense, still 
touched with sweet wonder, of the perfect harmony possible be- 
tween body and soul, it was given him to paint, and to teach 
his fellow-artists to know, the poet's grasp upon the very soul of 
peace. In warrior face, in shepherd's, and in the Madonna's 
smile, he has made known the present moment as most divine ; 
and this rare day on which we had seen his birthplace seemed 
to symbolize perfectly the coming and the achievement of this 
man, the very shadow of whose name is sunshine. Mourning 
over the loss of the great things which he created, we found at 
last some comfort in the thought that to him belongs, as to 
Sappho, ideal fame, glory coming from a few unforgettable 
fragments that rouse a hunger and thirst never to be assuaged. 
It is not any picture which he ever made that I should most care 
to see, but one which he alone of all men could have painted, 
his own last act, the kiss that cost his life. With what a quiet 
mind would he have wrought on canvas this supreme joy, gra- 
ciously allying the awful moment with leaf and flower and mel- 
low sunlight on far hills ! He and he only could have rendered 
this final harmony of things, making visible in sheer beauty of 
line and blended color the oneness of love and death. 

Margaret Sherwood. 
Wellesley College. 



